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a Prom the Spirit and Manners of the Age. 
i the THEY ARE NOT THERE! 
They are not there! where once their feet 
Light answer to the music beat; 
Where their young voices sweetly breathed, 
fe And fragrant flowers they lightly wreathed. 
. Still flows the nightingale’s sweet song; 
red in Still trail the vine’s green shoots along; 
pnntaan Still are the sunny blossoms fair; 
4 = But they who loved them are not there! 
iblica- They are not there! by the lone fount, 
That once they loved at eve to haunt: 
Where, when the day-star brightly set, 
Beside the silver waves, they met. . 
ll ap Sill lightly glides the quiet stream; 
ey Still o’er it falls the soft moon-beam— 
iy nf But they who used their bliss to share 
be With lo: ed hearts by it are not there! 
eived, They are not there! by the dear hearth, 
bably That once beheld their harmless mirth; 
Where, through their joy came no vain fear, 
4 And o'er their smiles no darkening tear. 
it burns not now a beacon star; 
os "Tis cold and fireless, as they are; 
a8 Fe Where is the glow is used to wear? 
= *Tis felt no more—they are not there! 
sh the Where are they, then?—oh! past away, 
Ladies Like blessoms withered in a day! 
or that Or, as the waves go swifily by, 
Or, as the lightnings leave the sky. 
to the But still there is a land of rest: 
Still hath it room: for many a guest; 
— Still is it free from strife and eare;— 
And “tis our hope that they are there? 
rr THE HISTORY OF A HEART. 
nmiah Jox1a Witmor was beautiful; beyond 
Price all comparison beautiful. I might describe || 
to you her full and finely rounded figure, 
—— her swan-like neck, her p Aon complex- 
ion, her dark blue eyes, her high clear fore- 
= her exquisitely curved lips; but the 
vel F combined skill of the poet, the painter, and 
the sculptor, would fail to give you an idea 
—_— of her all-perfect loveliness. When I first 
ee beheld her, she was at a ball, standing in 
ished the entrance of arecess, which the magick 
h. st. hand of taste had transformed into a magni- 
npan- ficent temple; and worthy did she seem to || ordi 
n the be the priestess of such a shrine. Mer 
lurals might have been about twenty-five—the 
being Period when a beautiful woman is, perhaps, 
h Most beautiful; when the varying charms 
Esq. und gentle playfulness of the girl have giv- 
tates, en to the expanded loveliness and 
» Bf Bentle dignity of womanhood. Her robe 
ends’ ff & green Genoa velvet was fastened at the 
yand Waist by a zone of emeralds, displaying the 
_ & xquisite proportions of her Juno-like fig- 
| cor @ we; her sleeves were drawn up to the 
spon. ff thoulder by emerald clasps; chains formed 





of the same jous stones flashed on her 
Polished neck and snow-like arms; and a 








tiara of mingled emerals and pearls spark- 
the richest lace, which revealed while it 


her head and neck, completed this singular 
and magnificent attire. She appeared to 
be in earnest conversation with a gentle- 
man who stood beside her; and I watched 
the varying expressions of her countenance, 
and listened to her sweet and melancholy 
tones with intense interest. They were 
speaking of Switzerland. ‘That country 
will ever be dear to me,” said she, in a 
thrilling tone; *the happiest hours of my 
life have been passed there.” The gen- 
tleman’s reply 1 did not hear, but, as by an 
involuntary motion her hand struck the 
chords ofa harp which was near her, she 
said, ‘*No, the heart can enjoy happiness 
but once, and my hour is past; an acciden- 
tal touch may produce musick from an in- 
strument that is attuned to harmony, but if 
broken and unstrung, the skill of an angel 
could not awaken it to melody.” At that 


uniform, approached, and, with the easy, 
assured air of one certain of a favourable 
reception, whispered some request. She 
started at the sound of his voice, and an ex- 


so well exert, she turned to him with one 
of her sweetest smiles, and presented him 
her hand. J followed them; and ina few 


ing one of the favorite patriotic airs of the 


of childhood. 
plate the celebrated Commodore Mordaunt, 





|or of an enemy’s fleet. 


icate and intellectual beauty of hers. 
After having sung 


nary movements, but I 
heavily as she swept past me. 


eard her si 


recess: ‘“*This is my fairy ”? said she, 
knew her slightest gesture could win 
ers, and, dropping the silken curtain which 
was wobew 


a harp, and inthe most brilliant manner she 








then, suddenly 
commenced a wild prelude 


led amid her clustering ringlets. A veil of|| 


seemed to conceal the perfect contour of 


| At length her voice was again heard, not in 
{the rich and commanding tones which had 
|before burst upon our ears, but low and 
| plaintive, like the mournful musick which 
\the summer breeze draws from the Eolian 
|harp, swelling gradually upon the ear with 
| deep and melancholy pathos, until even the 
|gey and thoughtless who stood around, 
turned aside to conceal their tears, The 
‘air was that of a simple French song which 
{1 had often heard, but the words were, I 
|presume, her own. They were as follows 


I am not what Ihave been; pain 
Has stolen the roses from my cheek; 
And never can I know again 
The health their hues were wont to speak. 


I am not what I have been: care 
Has left its foot prints on my brow— 





What matters it? bright smiles are there, 
To hide the gloom that lies below. 


Iam not what I have been; time 


moment a tall, fine looking man, in naval 


pression almost of aversion dwelt for an in- 
stant upon her fine features; but, resuming 
that perfect self-command which she could 


minutes she was seated at the piano, play- 


day, with all the apparent glee and gayety 
Ih d now leisure to contem- 


who was scarcely less distinguished among 
|the fashionable circles as the betrothed of 
| Julia Wilmot, than as the glorious conquer- 
He was a finely 
| formed man, with a countenance indicative 
| of the frankness and vivacity of a sailor, but 
wearing, at the same time, that expression 
which always characterises those whose 
pleasures are merely sensual. 1 was enough 
of a physiognomist to believe that there 
must be a fearful difference in their charac- 
ters, and I almost shuddered as I contrasted 
his unattractive countenance with the del- 


airs, her hand 
was claimed for the dance, and she glided 
through its mazes with the same exquisite 
grace and dignity that ey meee all her 


When the 
dance was finished, she turned toward the 


smiling; then, with the air of one who 
plause, she waved her hand to her follow- 
over the entrance, disap- 

Ina few minutes we heard the sound of 
executed some of Mozart’s best musick; 
i the strain, she 


His work of wasting too has done: 
My life is in its earliest prime, 

But, ah! my heart's glad youth is gone. 
T am not what I have been; fate 

On me has laid her heaviest doom; 
And now in patience I await 

Her last, her kindhest gift—a tomb. 


Suddenly the song ceased—the listener 
eagerly hastened to intreat a repetition of 
such exquisite melody, but, upon raising 
the curtain, the recess was found vacant; 
and, after some foolish jests about her sud- 
den disappearance, they returned to the 
|dance. But far other feelings possessed 
me. In Switzerland my happiest days to 
had been past, and the air which I had just 
heard was associated with some of my 
sweetest recollections. I entered the re- 
cess, and, throwing myself on a couch, 
was soon wrapt in all the mournful luxury 
of remembrance, when a sound of stp- 
pressed sobs aroused me. It seemed to 
proceed from behind one of the curtains; 
{ started up, and raising it, discovered a 
narrow and dimly-lighted passage, at the 
entrance of which, leaning against the pil- 
lar which supported the curtain, stood Ju- 
lia Wilmot, pethed in tears, and almost con- 
vulsed with sobs. To hasten toward her 
and proffer assistance was my first impulse, 
but she haughtily turned from me, and 
commanded me to leave her; then, as if re- 
collecting the singularity of her appearance 
in such a place, and under such circum- 
stances, she said: “Stranger, you have wit- 
nessed what I thought no human eye would 
ever again behold; you have seen Julia 
Wilmot weep; but, as you value a woman’s 
peace, I conjure you to forget it,or at least 
never to reveal it. Go, return to the re- 
cess; you will find me in the ball room, but 
remember, we are yet os _She 
turned quickly away, and her foot striking 
a low step which was in the passage, she 
would have fullen but for my assistance; I 
conducted her to the extremity of the pas- 
sage, and we parted. ; 

On returning, my attention was caught 
by a glittering ob; u the floor. I 








pon 
it to be the ill but highly finished 
miniature of a youth in Swiss costume, and 
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to my great astonishment, recognised the 
features of one whom I had known inti- 
mately when in Paris. In an instant the 
truth flashed upon my mind. Long after 
I had lost sight of him, Ilearned from a mu- 
tual friend some of the particulars of his ro- 
mantic story, and I was now convinced, 
that in Julia Wilmot I beheld “la belle 
Americaine,” who had so fatally influenced 
hisfate. Filled with the thoughts of the al- 
most heart-broken wretchedness which I 
had seen depicted in her beautiful face, I 
re-entered the ball room. 1 found her in 
the centre of a laughing group, to whom 
she was relating some ludicrous anecdote, 
and I was almost inclined to doubt the evi- 
dence of my own senses, when I looked up- 
on the bright and gleeful countenance 
which she now wore, But by the sudden 
change in her manner, | thought I could 
perceive that she had just discovered the 
loss of the picture; 1 therefore hastened to 
procure an introduction to her, and taking 
the earliest opportunity of presenting it, 1| 
observed to her, “Miss Wilmot will need no | 
evidence to convince her that her secret is 
safe with me, when | tell her that the origi- 
nal of this picture was one whom I was 
= to rank among the number of my 

riends.”” A deep blush overspread her 
features: she bent on mea keen and search- 
ing look, and was about to reply, when 


want of society. That want was soon fully 
supplied. During her residence in Paris, 
| Henri de Neuville had been one of her 
most assidious admirers; and to her great 
surprise, she discovered that the old noble- 
man, who was almost their only acquaint- | 
ance in Vevey, was the near connexion of | 
Henri, and that the youth generally passed | 
the summer months at his chateau,—Henri 
|de Neuville was the sole remaining branch 
\of one of the oldest families in France, and 
the heir to immense wealth; but as it was 
well known tiat he had been betrothed 
from childhood to the daughter of: a house. 
equally ancient and opulent with bis own, 
his attentions to the young American had 
éxcited no alarm, either in the mind of Mr. 
Wilmot, or of the Duc de But the 
vigilant prudence of age was for once de- 
ceived by the levity of youth. Henri had 
long looked with disgust upon a connexion 
| which he knew his affections could never 
sanction; and his acquaintance with the beau- 
| tiful Republican served only to strengthen 
jhis aversion to his involuntary ties. If be 
had found the charms of Julia Wilmot al- 
| most irresistible when he beheld her amid 
;the gay and giddy circles of fashion, he 
| was still less able to look upon her with in- 
| difference when they met in the romantic 
wilds of Switzerland. He now saw her 
amid the quiet endearments of domestic 











Commodore Mordaunt approached with a! 
summons from her mother, and I saw her 
no more that evening. But our acquaint- 
ance did not terminate here. The mutual! 
knowledge which we possessed of many 
places and persons on ce continent, served | 
to create a more than common intimacy be- 
tween us; and it was from her own lips that 
I heard the leading facts of the following 
story: 

During the winter of 18—, Julia Wilmot 
was the reigning belle of Paris, Possess- 
ed of a heart filled with all the pure and 
glowing enthusiasm of youth, and a charae- 
ter no less distinguished for artlessness than 
energy, united to surpassing beauty and 
commanding intellect. She was perhaps 
one of the most fascinating creatures that 
had ever appeared in the circles of French 
society. Her beauty and talents were the 
theme of every tongue, and women of the 
highest birth and fashion vied with each 
other in imitating the dress and manners of 
“la belle Americaine.” The heart of a girl 
of nineteen is seldom proof against such 
seductions; and her anxious father eagerly 
seized the earliest opportunity of withdraw- 
ing her from the scene of temptation. He 
had seen, with a parent’s pride, the admi- 
ration which his darling excited; but he 
trembled for its effects upon her ardent and 
inexperienced mind; and he feared Jest the 
— and graceful manners which she 

ad acquired among the high-born nobility 
of France, might be more than counter- 


balanced by the loss of those simple habits || 


and independent feelings which should ever 
characterize the daughters of a republick. 
Early in the spring he took up his abode at 
Vevey, in Switzerland, with the intention 
of residing there until the period fixed for 
his return to his native country, “Julia had 
drank deeply from the intoxicating cup of 
adulation; she had Jost much of the charm- 
ing simplicity of her character; but her 
taste was yet unsophisticated, and she ga- 
zed with wonder and delight on the sub- 
lime scenery by which she was surrounded. 
Her books, her musick, or her pencil, were 
for some time an unfailing source of amuse- 


| life, charming as much by her gentleness 
and sweetness as she was wont to do by her 
brilliancy and wit. The tones of her finely 
modulated voice seemed doubly sweet 
| when Ais ear only listened to the song; and 
| the changes of her expressive countenance 
were watched with ten-fold interest when 
he knew that he only could awake them. 
| Perbaps in any situation the continued at- 
|tentions and devoted attachment of Henri 
might have created a reciprocal feeling in| 
the heart of Julia; and, secluded as she now 
was from all other society, it is not surpri-| 
sing that she soon learned to love him with 
jall the ardour of which her enthusiastick 
nature was capable. Yet their mutual af- 
fection was felt and understood, rather than 
expressed. They blindly yielded them- 
selves up to the dominion of the new and 
delightful feeling which had taken posses- 
sion of them, without daring to lock into 
the consequences of their rashness. Thus 
months passed on, the lovers continued to 
enjoy theif present happiness, regardless 
of the future, when suddenly Mr. Wilmot 
was awakened from his unsuspecting secu- 
rity by a letter from the Duc de » Te- 
proaching him in the most violent manner 
for his presumption in asp‘ring to a connex- 
ion with the most ancient family in France, 
and accusing '.:im of promoting a clandes- 
tine intimacy between Henri and his daugh- 
ter, The indignant old man hastened to 
|demand an explanation from Henri; but 
| what was his surprise, when he learned that 
Henri had written to his father, renouncing 
the intended marriage, which had been so 
long fixed upon, and entreating the duke’s 
consent to his union with “la belle Ameri- 
caine.” Theanger of Mr. Wilmot exceed- 
ed all bounds when he first learned the ex- 
tent of the unlooked-forevil. The sturdy 
irepublican would have assisted at his 
| daughter’s obsequies almost as willingly as 











he would have given her hand to one of no- 





ment; and it was not until] after the lapse 
of several weeks that she began to feel the 





his nature was aroused by the unmerited 
insult offered him by the duke. He for. 
bade his daughter to see Henri, and called 
down a father’s curse upon her head if ever 
she allowed the dictates of duty to be si 
lenced by the voice of love. To describe 
| the misery of the lovers would be a vainat. 
jtempt. The pride of Julia had been se. 
|verely wounded by the duke’s insolent let- 
\ter; and she had given her father a solemn 
| promise, that-no power on earth should 


|| ever induce her to enter the family of the 


|haughty nobie; and in the first moments of 
|mortifiation she had refused her lover the 
interview which he solicited. Henri flew 
to Paris, and implored the compassion of 
his cruel parent; but the duke was ine 

table; he ordered Henri to prepare for his 
marriage in three days; and to insure his 
obedience, the envaged father imprudently 
determined to keep him in close confine- 
{ment till the evening of his intended nup- 
tials. ‘The spiriteof Henri was a to 
desperation by such unmerited ess 
and insult. The night previous to that 
which his father had fixed for his marriage, 
he found means tO escape, and hastened 
with the speed of lightning to Vevey. Un- 
fortunately the first person whom he en- 
|couutered on his arrival was Mr. Wilmot; 
|and, maddened as he was by the cruelty of 
jhis own father, he could not endure the 
| bitter reproaches which were heaped upon 
|him by the father of Julia. Scarcely con- 
| scjous of what he did, he struck the old 
|man a blow which felled him to the earth. 
Had the wealth of worlds been his, he 
would gladly have given it for the power of 
annihilating that unguarded moment; but 
| his repentance came too late. The injury 





| which the blow had inflicted upon the per. 
json of Mr. Wilmot was very slight; but 
that which his honour had sustained wasal- 
most irreparable. Before he had recover. 
ed from the swoon which had been occa- 
sioned by his fall; Henri had been forced 
from the spot by his friends; and Mr. Wil- 
| mot returned home with a soul burning with 
shame, and with the desire of revenge. 
| Deeply as Julia loved Henri, she was yet fr 
|from being insensible to the gross insult 
which her father had received; and when, 
with all the phrenzy of desperation, Henri 
ventured io write to her, his repeated let- 
ters were returned unopened; and at length 
with the bitter words of reproach. Thus 
passed one long miserable day; but at mid- 
night, when Julia had retired to her cham- 
ber, to weep those tears which she dared 
not shed in the presence of her father, she 
was alarmed by the opening of the low case- 
ment: and inan instant Henri stood before 
her. His eye glared with the wildness of 
insanity, the flush of fever was on 

cheek, and his lips poured forth the inco 
herent ravings of madness, Before Julis 
could summon assistance, he rushed to 
|ward her, clasped her wildly to his bosom, 
‘and while she was yet struggling in his 
| embrace, put a pistol to his head, and fell 
| lifeless at her‘feet. The report of the pit 
tol alarmed the family: they estened to the 
spot and found the senseless form of Julia 
j extended upon the mangled remains of her 
unfortunate lover, and stained with the 
warm blood which flowed from his fatel 
wound. Medical assistance was immedi 
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suddenly as she had been deprived of it'| 
but it was almost impossiblc to ascertain 
whether her recollection had also returned. 
The name of Henri never passed her lips; 
and when, in compliance with the wishes | 
of her parents, she re-entered the world, | 
no one would have imagined that, beneath 
her gay smiles and costly attire, was con- 
cealed a broken heart.—But in acquiring 
this self-command, she had lost all the sim- 
plicity ofhercharacter. The dissimulation 
which was at first necessary, became habit- 
ual; and they who sought to discover her 
real feelings and opinions, were obliged to 
own themselves completely baffied. 

Such was the being who, for several 
years, shone with unrivalled brilliancy in the 
fashionable circles of our own country. I 
am not recounting a mere fiction. Few 
persons can have mingled in the gayeties of 
New-York, Boston, and Washington, ten | 
years since, without having met this extra- | 
ordinary woman. To gratify the ambitious | 
feelings which had taken entire possession | 





i 


I’m sure I'd learn to mend a 
And try to write a little better! 


I dare say pa, would find it out, 
And scold a bit—but then you know 
*Twould be such fun to run about, 
And show a letter from a beau! 


| He’s told me, many and many a time, 

| He liked to sit and chat with me,— 
And don’t you know that pretty rhyme 
He made one Sunday after tea? 


The last new novel that we read— 
I'm sure I never shall forget it— 

I think it almost turned my head, 
Ma, said I wasa fool, to let it. 


But then Orlando praised it so, 

And pointed out the pretty places— 
He says my eyes are all “the go,”— 
He does not like great red, fat faces. 


You know that ring I used to wear? 
(The one that had the garnet in it,) 
He got it from me, how unfair,— 

I look’d 20 crose, for near a minute. 





And will he never come again— 





ofher after the destruction of gentler oucs, | 


Those steam-boats are such dangerous things! 


|| I'm sure ‘tis hard to love in vair— 


she became the wife of Commodore Mor- || How apt men are to part with rings! 


daunt. 
courage and skill had acquired, she per-| 
ceived not the defects of his character until | 
it was too late.—Possessed of immense | 
wealth, he lavished it with the greatest pro- |’ 
fusion upon his lovely wife; but it was only || 
that he might be gratified by the admiratto 

which she excited. It was his chief pleas- | 
ure to follow her steps at a distance, until || 
the charms of her intellectual conversati 
ber polished manners, and her exquisite | 
musick, had attracted a crowd of respecta- | 
ble admirers, and then to break rudely in| 
with some course sea-phrase, or harsh re-| 
buke, or vulgar jest, in order to show his 
power and authority over the creature who, 
toall other eyes, was “a bright peculiar 
star.” Such was the martyrdom which she 
endured for several years, and so perfect 
was her self-command, so imperturable 
her apparent tranquility, that many doubt- 
ed whether she was capable of feeling the 
insults which she constantly received. But 
Julia had long since ceased to live for her- 
self. ‘To be the idol of fashion was now all 
her aim, to seem placed upon the summit 
of worldly felicity was her sole object. 
Even this consolation was denied. ‘The 
Commodore became at length wearied of 
one whose tastes were so unlike his own; 
and his gross infidelities finally produced a 
separation between them. From his im- 
mense wealth he allowed her a small stip- 
end, far from being sufficient to support 
those extravagant habits which he had him- 
self created; and while the rude sailor was 
noting in riches and luxury, the beautiful 
the accomplished Julia Wilmot, the pride 
of courts, the beloved of nobles, the admi- 
red of all beholders, was left to drag ona 
miserable existence in loneliness and almost 
mM poverty. IanTue. 

—_—_—_——_— 
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ANOTHER SEPAR« TION. 
To . 

He's gone! he's gone—the steam-boat bears 
Orlando far enough from here! 

We parted half-way on the stairs 

You know the platform, Sophy dear! 

He told me he must “kiss good bye,” 

| (told him ma, was coming down ) 
~ Ttried to laugh, but had to ery,—~ 

wish he had not come to town! 

bn have said he'd come again 


x. cael 





Dazzled by the glory which his || 


n || 


| 


Oh I could tell you such a tale 

| I will too, Sophy—when I’m able— 

I’ve got a paring of his nail— 

He left it on the dressing table! 

I've wrapt it up with so much care! 

And next my faithful heart I'll wear it, 
| Ma, laughs, and Pa pretends to stare, 
Beeause I weep—I cannot bear it!” 


| He tried to win my heart, and now— 


ON, || He’s gone! oh why must true love sever; 


If he gets marricd—Oh' I vow— 
| To break my heart and pine forever. 
| 


Patrr. 


From the Liverpool Albion. 
| & London Publisher—Sir,” said the 
| publisher to me, pausing from his rapid pe- 
jrusal of the letters and title-pages before 
-him, “the art of novel-writing undergoes a 
jrevolution every three or four years. 
| When I first knew the book-market, the 
| splendid horrors of Mrs. Radcliffe were in 
the highest fashion, and of course she had 
many imitators and mimics, but the public 
| were soon tired of the supernatural; they 
| began to laugh at the horrible, and to gape 
jat ghosts. Then came Godwin, with his 
Caleb Williams, and was dreadful after a 
new fashion: this pleased the palate like a 
new pickle, and all the world were delight- 
ed to be wrought up to fever and phrenzy 
by the eloquent but distempered reveries 
of his singular characters.” “I remember 
it well, ’said 1; ‘*Mrs. Radcliffe was like the 
bandit who at once overwhelmed you with 


worked up hispictures of despair with such 
| slow but effective touches, and secured his 
| hold of your sympathies with such cool and 
| resolute cruelty, that you rose from his vol- 
umes fevered, enfeebled and desponding.” 
“It wasso, Sir; he was like the spider, who 
surrounds his ling victim with his 
toils, deliberately spinning and fastening 
thread after thread, till the poor fly dies of 
terror. But men love excitement of any 
kind.” 
“«About the same time,” continued my 
friend “‘the Miss Porters, and a tribe 
of inferior colourists, tried to keep up the 
credit of the high romance, Scottish Chiefs 
and Hungarian Brothers flamed away in 
scarlet and purple; but this style was to the- 
i Miss 





atrical to worth, on the 


* 


last. 
came 


| 


mestic, the moral, and the sprightly, and 
succeeded to a great degree. 

“At length the sun of Waverly became 
lord of the ascendant, and swallowed up all 
the minor luminaries in his beams. He uni- 
ted all excellencies. ‘Each change of ma- 
ny coloured life he drew.’ All countries, 
all classes became tributary to him: he was 
at home in the peasant’s cot and the gipsy’s 
|tent, nor less at his ease in the hall of state. 
| When he spoke in the character of a mon- 
| arch orof agaberlunzie, he seemed equal- 
|ly to be speaking in his mother-tongue, 

He painted the secluded landscape with the 
same felicity as the turmoil of battle. Not 
| only the old materials of love and war were 
lat his command, but wit and learning, law 
and antiquarianism, history and legend, the 
mysteries of all arts and trades. In scien- 
| ces of broad comedy, he was a Hogarth or a 
| Teniers; in lofty tragedy, he had the digni- 
|ty of Raphael and the energy of Salvator 
|Rosa. And throughout all his works there 
lis the free, manly, and unaffected style, 
| which shows a great mind conversant alike 
| with books and with the world.” 

1 was astonished to hear the bookseller 
} talk in this enthusiastics strain, but I soon 
|found that he had published some of Sir 
| Walter Scott’s works, and that they had 
left a large profit, and hence, no doubt, a 
| considerable portion of his enthusiasm. 
| He proceeded, with a rapidity and sarcastic 
jtone which indicated much lower profits, 
| and sometimes positive loss, to speak oftlie 

other classes of novels. 

“The success of Sir Walter Scott, gave 
| birth to a crowd of novels, Scotch and Irish, 
written in the vulgar dialect of those coun- 
| tries, and frequently having no other recom- 

mendation. They have passedaway. La- 
| dy Morgan continues to scribble, and really 
the woman has a great deal of cleverness, 
and a prodigious spirit; bat she is abomina- 
bly vain and wants taste. However, there’s 
life in her, and she sets her high and low- 
life characters in such a whirl, thatshe 
will always have readers. 

Maturin set forth his singular and beau- 
tiful tale of “Woman, or Pour et Contre.” 
Hope published his “Anastasius;” it isa 
pity he did not give more connection to 
the adventures of his hero; one is weary of 
the endless round of debaucheries; all his 
wit, and glowing descriptions, and know- 
ledge of human nature cannot sustain the 
interests. Then there came the Religious 
Novels, which took prodigiously at first 
with a certain class, and were read by oth- 
ers from sheer curiosity. Then followed 
the Novels of Fashionable Life, ex 











| the manners and intrigues of the west 


terror; but Godwin was a very vampire, || this wasadainty dish, but it was over-done. 
who deliberately sucked your blood—he || 


The American novels had a very fair run. 
Then the hacks and lordlings fixed the 
scene of their fictions amongst Englishmen 
in foreign countries, and told a world ef 
scandal 

A great name, might, make the repetition 
of an old story bearable. Basil Hall, for 
example, go where he might, would write 
a book that would sell.—But the most out- 
landish places were evidently the favorites. 
Timbuctoo, the Hedjaz, the North West 
Passage, Kamskatcha, Napaul, the intertor 
of South America, the North Pole, the 
Sandwich Isles,—these were subjects not 
wholly exhausted; though Englishmen are 
as “plenty as blackberries” on the Andes 
and the Amazon, the Niger and the moun- 
tains of the Moon. 

From Poems and Plays the bookseller 
shrunk, asa burnt child from the fie. A 
Poem with a bold title, and dedicated to 
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a great personage, and with the advantage | 
of fine printing, might still, however, occa-|| 
sionally be hazarded. If the bard was a 

lord, the publisher caught at the offer, as} 
thename sounded well among the list of} 
his authors in a string of advertisements; | 
but in every such case he took special care | 





tist had worshipped into life. Yet of grace 
fulness, both of thought and movement, she 
had even more than of beauty. 


“Her form was upborne by a lovely mind, 


| Which, dilating, had moulded her mein and motion, 


Like a sea flower unfolded beneath the ocean.” 


to secure himself from risk, and to cast the || Above all women I ever saw, she hada 


responsibility on the author, having had | 


many grievous opportunities of proving || ested 


that the publication of books from aristo- 
cratic pens was more honorable than profit- 
able. 

One class of proposals surprised me} 
much. ‘They were offers from men of con-| 
siderable name to edit works of establish- 
ed celebrity, prefixing to them something | 
that might be called a ‘Prefatory Memoir,’ | 
or an ‘Introduction,’ or ‘A Few Prelimina- 
ry Observations,’ and putting their own 
names in the title-page. It must be admit- 
ted, hower, that the greaternumber of these 
cases were replies to letters from the pub- 
lisher, who thinking that anew edition of 
an old author would sell ifit had some name 
of modern popularity attached to it, invited | 
the individuals to give him their name and | 
a few pages of introductory matter, for 
which a handsome renumeration would be} 
made. Some of these cases were disgust- | 
ing. Onthe strength of having written | 
three or four pages, which he might do in| 
an hour, an editor would put his name in| 


the title, nearly as large as that of the au-! 
thor, who had bestowed long years of toil, 
uncheered, unrenumerated, in bringing to | 
perfection a work destined for immortality. | 
i blush to say that the majority of such ca- | 
ses are in the re-publication of religious | 


line. These editors have the same degree 
of merit and modesty as a sculptor who) 
should stick a new finger or toe on anancient | 
Greek statue, and on the ground of this res- | 
toration, (which ten to one is clumsily exe- 
cuted) should inscribe his own name on the | 
pedestal. 


| 


ANNALS OF THE VILLAGE. 
THE SUDDEN MATCH. 


The heedlessness and desperation with | 
which mortals rush into enterprises where | 


life is uselessly endangered, the insanity || detect the real character through the most 
which leads a man to stand up and be shot || studied depravity of art. 


at, in atonement for the insults he has re- | 
ceived, are powerful sarcasms on the weak- 
ness of human nature; but to me they are 
far less inexplicable, than the thoughtless 
haste with which multitudes rush into) 
matrimony. Ido not mean thoughtlessness | 


|| grossing tenderness, had awakened affec- 
|| tions, that would not return again into the 


||ever busy in some scheme of improvement 


works, though that was not my friends | hen intimately saw that all this was done 


|strong and deep capacity for pure, disinter- 
love. Her mind was vigorous and | 
manly—but a stranger to all disorderly | 
|dreams of liberty and power; for her) 
jthoughts and theories took their ccloring | 
|from her heart, 

At nineteen she was engaged to a young | 
man apparently worthy of her; and her} 
friends warmly approved the choice. It) 
was not until the arrangements for her wed- | 
ding were nearly completed, that she dis- | 
covered herself to be a second object of| 
affection, and that her forsaken rival was fa-| 
ding under disappointment and weariness | 
of heart. Her high, romantic feelings re- 
| coiled at this.—A mortal foot had intruded | 
jupon the faries,—and her dreams were! 
gone forever! The young man abashed at | 


| 
| 





| first love, from whom excessive beauty had 
|inticed him; and their union proved a hap- 
|py one. As for the young Octavia, her 
| Spirits were for a while upborne by the con- 
/sciousness of having acted nobly; but love, 


|with its dreamy excitements, and all-en- 


jeeahed caverns of the soul. Octavia was 
jactive and energetic,—her mind and heart 


j and benevolence; but those who had known 


| with effort. A journey was proposed; and 
|in afew months Octavia was at the Springs, 
lamid the dangerous influence of flattery 
jand fashion. In six weeks she returned, 
lengaged! She who had reflected so much 
jand so wisely on the chances of domestic 
|happiness, had suddenly promised herself 
|toa man, of whose principles and disposi- 
|tion she knew nothing. “After all, it is 


but a lottery,” she said, ‘and if I inquire || 


and reason a year, | might be deceived.” 
|{ neither liked nor believed this doctrine; 
|for I thought a tolerable share of discrimi- 
}nation would enable a careful observer to 


Moreover, I did 
|not like the gentleman. He was a courtly 
jand polished favorite of the drawing-room; 
|but there was a vindictive fire in his eye, 
| and practised graciousness about his mouth, 
i to me, indicated an ill-tempered and 
selfish man. Octavia’s father knew him to 


|her eloquent admonitions, returnd to his | 


on the score of pecuniary affairs; for I be-|| be of goodly parentage, and possessed of a 
lieve the old fashioned creed, that an early || competent fortune; and as he made no ob- 
union with a virtuous and discreet wife, is|| jection, they were soon after married, with 


without moving. I arose and gave the 
handkerchief to my friend. She coloured 
like crimson, and raising her eye to mine, 
she burst into tears. Poor girl! I knew the 
misery of a heart that had thus involuntarily 
poured forth its waters of bitterness! We 
never spoke on the subject; but from that 
day I resolved to warn all young ladies 
against marrying a man whom they had 
known only six weeks—and that too at the 
Springs! 





KNOWLEDGE. 
From ‘Weeds and Wild-Flowers, by the author of 
‘Pelham.’ 

Tis midnight—round the lamp which o'er 

The ehamber sheds its lonely beam, 
Is widely spread the varied lore 

Which feeds in youth our feverish dream— 
The dream, the thirst, the wild desire, 

Delirious, yet divine—to know! 


|| Around to roam, above aspire, 
|| And drink the breath of Heaven below!— 


From ocean, earth, the stars, the sky, 
To lift mysterious Nature’s pall, 
And bare before the kindling eye 
In man the darkest mist of all!— 
Alas! what boots the midnight oil? 
The madness of the struggling mind? 
Oh! vague the hope and vain. the toil 
Which only !eave us doubly blind! 


What learn we from the past!—the same 
Dull course of glory, guilt, and gloom! 
I asked the future—and there came 
No voice from its unfathomed womb. 
The sun was silent, and the wave; 
The air replied but with a breath; 
But earth was kind, and from the grave 
Arose the eternal answer— Death! 


And this was all; we need no sage 
‘To teach us Nature’s only truth; 
O fools! o’er wisdom’s idle page 
‘To waste the hours of golden youth! 
| In silence wildly do we seek 
What only withering years shoukd bring— 
The languid pulse, the feverish cheek, 
The spirits drooping on their wing. 
Even now my wandering eyes survey 
The glass to yutthful glance so dear; 
| What deepening tracks of slow decay 
Exhausting thought has graven here! 
| To think, is but to learn to groan, 
To scorn what all beside adore, 
To feel amid the world alone, 
| An alien on a desert shore, 
To loose the only ties which seem 
|_ To idler gaze in mercy given! 
| To find love, faith, and hope a dream, 
| 








| 
| 
| 
| 


And turn to dark despair from beaven! 








Written for the Port Folio. 
AN ESSAY, 
ON THE 
PROPER CHARACTER OF WOMAN. 


likely to make a man richer, as well as hap- | much of the ‘‘pomp and circumstance” of 


pier, than he would otherwise be. But 


want of knowledge and reflection concern- 
ing principles, habits, suitableness of char- 
acter, and mutual affection? One of the 
loveliest and noblest girls I ever knew fell 


what can be hoped, where there is total | 
\{ 


a victim to this sort of imprudence. Her 
father’s large mansion and highly cultiva- 
ted farm are directly in sight from my libra- 
ry window; and they seldom meet my eye 
without recalling ber youthful figure to my 
mind. Her beauty was brilliant and pecu- 
liar, She was dazzlingly fair; and there was 
a glorious light of expression all over her 
face, as if the brightness of an invisible an- 
gel were forever reflected upon it. Her 

eauty was decidedly foreign—altogether 
like a rich picture, which an enamoured ar- 


|| fashion. 

Three months after, I visited Octavia.— 
Something of painful embarrassment mark- 
||ed her very kind reception of me; and du- 
|ring my stay, I could not but observe she 
|| never spoke of her husband, except in the 
| most casual way. Her manner towards him 
| was submissive and gentle; but it seemed 

like the sweet resignation of a martyr. He 
was seldom at home; and when there, his 
, conduct was cold and selfish in the extreme. 
Once when she began to read a new book 
with much eagerness, he begged her to lay 
it aside, as he wished to have the pleasure 
of reading it first himself.—Another time 
when she was very ill, she dropped at his 
feet a handkerchief, on which she had just 
poured some Colonge; but he looked at it 


Uni equus virtuti, atque ejus amicis.— Horace. 
Friendly to virtue alone, and to the friends of virtue 
Dic, Que. 
Section VI. 
Her proper Character. 


Supposing her in possession of an educa- 
tion similar to that of which we have given 
the outlines, we will now proceed to the 
description of the proper character of wo- 
man; as sustaining the several offices of 
Daughter, Sister, Wife, and Mother. 

As a DacenTer.—She is conscious of her 
great obligations to her parents, and, from 
a sense of duty alone, pays the strictest re- 

to their desires. But, when she re- 
ects on their affection, and the innumera- 
ble kindnesses which have from 
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it, her heart glows with gratitude and love. 
She rejoices at an opportunity of gratifying 
their wishes, and enjoys her greatest reward 
in their approbation. 

The joy of a father may be greatly en- 
hanced by the cheerful obedience and ten- 
derness Of his daughter; but the mother, 
particularly derives the benefit and pleasure 
resulting from the influence of a good edu- 
cation on her principles and disposition. 
While her mother is advancing in years, the 
daughter assiduously avails herself of the 
advantages of learning from her experience; 
and thus she comes prepared, should sick- 
ness deprive the family of her mother’s 
management, to oceupy her station. When 
this does occur, and she must assume the 
character of an active mistress of the family, 
she affords new proofs of the value of her 
attainments, not less by her amiable con- 
duct, than by her aptness and skill. But, 
when her parents begin to bow beneath the 
infirmities of age, by the solicitude she 
manifests for their comfort and the exertions 
she makes to increase it, she delivers those 
from painful anxiety, and makes them truly 
thankful to heaven for the blessing of such 
achild. 

And, where they are abundantly cheered 
by her exemplary. behaviour, she is delight- 
ed to see the beam of joy sparkling in their 
age-dimmed eyes, and the smile of pleasure 
dancing on their blanch lips. Oh! it is a 
beautiful sight! to see the expiring light of 
age kindled anew by the glowing love of a} 
daughter! 

As a Sisten.—At first view, it would ap- 
pear that an easy disposition, to preserve 
harmony; and an obliging spirit, to produce 
endearment; were the only requisites ne-| 
cessary to the constitution of a true Sister. 
This might be true when applied to one of 



































same age; but, if we suppose her to have 
brothers or sisters some years younger than| 
herself, we immediately perceive the im- 
portance of her being peculiarly qualified, | 
ind sustaining a particular mode of conduct; 
for their benefit. By pursuing suitable 
measures, she may be of essential service, 
in giving them the rudiments of education, 
and, to act her part commendably, she 
Must not only instruct by precept but en- 
free her precepts by her own example. 

In large families, much care is thus taken 
fom the mother by the eldest daughter. 
Her attentions will all be recollected by 
her pupils and give her an increased claim | 
o their regard; for none are more esteem-| 
td in our mature years than those to whom 
We owe the love of correct principles and | 
the elements of true knowledge. 

Itis not, however, in this respect only 
that sisters command our admiration. Con-| 
sider them as companions through the years 
ofyouth, each enjoving the benefits arising | 
fom a good education. How profitably | 
may they spend their time, and how much | 
nore respect for one another will they feel, | 
than they would if they were devoid of the) 
Pleasures of a refined taste. Among sis-| 
‘ts, what confidence in each other do we. 
‘ehold! How completely are their hearts. 
‘emmented by sympathy! All their joys) 

Sorrows seem to be thrown into a comi-| 























































distress’—the gloom passes over eve 

and when the sunshine of joy a 
‘ers her spirit, the kindly warmth enli- 

every boso 

















|| creased when they behold in her the favor- 
|| ite of virtue, and a specimen of the proper 


1] 


# asmall family of children, all nearly of the i] 


|| The weary one turns to his slumbers onee more, 


| mor, jealousy, or selfishness; devoid of all || “Bright visions of happiness dance o’er his mind,” 

the vulgarities of ignorance, and scorning || And faney her magic illusions is bringing,— 

|| to repeat the frightful legends of supersti-|| But here let me pause—to express my true sorrow, 

tion. She is to enter the circle of her sis- || ‘Phat the sleeper so soon must awake on the morrow! 

ters with a desire to please and be pleased; l But he wakes just as sure as the day-star appearss 

'lwith the gleaning of literature and the i Nay sooner indeed, if the sweeps are awakeing; 
fruits of sober meditation, She is to be pre- || And now “Auld Lang Syne” is saluting his ears, 

pared to partake of a feast of love, and to|, Just under his window—with senses all quaking, 

\| contribute toa fund of rational entertain- ] He listens and shudders—but knows *tis in vain f 

| ment. With all this, she is to be free from || Now those imps are about, to seek “slumber again,” 

unnatural formality. Nothing can be more || And he wishes—(the craft always wish what is vain,) 

disagreeable, or seem more out of place, || For a “Lodge,” in some “wilderness” deep in the 

|| than a cold, ceremonial manner, in the de- ] ' “shade,” ‘ : 

|| portment of sisters one to another. And,| ee ond Mp ame, eg — 

\|on the other hand, nothing can be more ey a, Ge See a a en 

: * P . When the music of morning no longer could shock, 

pleasing or more consistent with politeness, Nor he wake every hour to be told what's o'clock. 

| than to see them mingling their souls in a s 

|| beautiful fondness; at the same time mani- 

|| festing nothing low, nothing contrary to a 

| spirit of true respect for each others feel- 

|| ings. 

i| ee Oe ee eee fle Fmt is no trifling eloquence. Its power, though 

—— What seus scores oy on |unostentatious in display, is mighty in re- 


|| of a sister. - sult. In the retirement of her own family, 
|| urally derive from the society of the compan- ||; the circle of her friends and acquain- 


|| ion of their childhood; and how will it be in- | tances, in the variousintercourse of society, 


|what a charm can woman spread around 


cocien alt ; okie f her || her, what a zest to every other enjoyment 
See ae Seo — nee dis impart—what encouragement can 


rer bare not obtained, but which should Se give toritus, and what eprofsio vce 
5 P s || what aid can she afford to the cause of re- 


sation, her strict propriety, her arts of ten- || figion; in short, avhat an amount of good 
|derness, and the delight with which she is | = she anual, and what an inatieah 
| welcomed by her friends, will all be impres- || influence exert, by her mere conversation, 
jsed on their memory, and, instead of feeling | Is it not, then, of vast importance that her 
any unwillingness, they will consider it an |! powers of conversation shuld be cultivated 
|extra pleasure to be able to increase her || a5 a part of the course of her education, 
| happiness; and they will scarcely mention | and not left, as they too often are, to take 
her name without a secret thrill of glad-| their whole character from the adventious 


— caused by the thought of their rela- | circumstances of life in which she may be 
|tionship. Asa sister, then, the well educa. || placed? But you will inquire how is this 
ted female is useful, as a tutoress to those to be made matter of instruction; must it 
deans.’ than herself, while, as an intelligent || not be the result, and the result only, of a 
| companion, she is every way calculated to | young lady’s intercourse with polished and 
inspire her sisters with love; and by her || intelligent society? Ithink not. I would 
sympathy, and pleasing deportment, to her | allow to such intercourse all the efficacy 
os bc oh cota tt mere ag less i which it deserves, and cloubtless this effica- 
nan an obje a . beer : : “ 
The anaalite of this section, delinia- || ©." great. But I would go decper than 
|ting the character of woman as 2 Wife, 
will be given in our next. 











Woman's eloquence. —Woman cannot 
plead at the bar, or preach in the pulpit, 
or thunder in the senate house. Yet her’s 











|| this; 1 would go farther back, even to that 
| period of life, when females are not yet 
|| considered old enough to mingle in promis- 
|| cuous socicty, and especially to bear their 
| part in the conversation of others much 
|their superiors in age and intelligence. 3° 
| would have the mother, to the extent of her 
- ee : , , || Power, and the instructress, as a part of her 
| That man seeks inventions to worry his brother! || course of instruction, devote themselves to 

The petty Same a bron — |this great object. This is the very way too, 
In the day time, tis true, one may get away easy, in which all the — oy a ver 
But then in the night all the mischief is busy. | lady 1s acquiring at school, may be made o 

practical use; for it may all be introduced 

| into conversation, either for the entertain- 
| ment or instruction of others. 
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VEXATIONS. 
| *Tis strange, in this city of “brotherly love,” 





The Poet, for instance, prepares to retire 

While visions of slumber are flitting before him, 

He has put out the lamp, he has rak’d up the fire, 

And the poppies of Morpheus wave drowsily o'er him. | 

Close wrapp'd in his quilt, searce one nod has he given | 

When the hoarse brawling watchman grow]s out “past | 
eleven.” 


Carrier pigeons and swallows. —It is well 
known, that pigeons have, from time imme. 
morial, been employed in the east, as letter 
carriers, upon extraordinary occasions. The 

_same practice prevailed also among the Ro- 

When his dull, drowsy ear has at length caught the || mans. When a gentleman went to the 
5 : ' \theatre or circus, whence it was not easy, 
mene | Se ena a ,on account of the crowded state of the 


’ it is “Aal leven!” || house, to despatch an ordinary messenger, 
eT ee ee es ee | he usually carried two or three doves in his 


bosom, each of which he dismissed with a 
note to his family as occasion required, 
A citizen of Volterra employed messengers 
stil more uncommon, He caught and 
tamed a number of swallows, which he car- 
ried with him to Rome; and when he was 
victor in the games, he despatched them, 
smeared with the color of victory, as the 


He starts from his slumber, he gazes around— 
Is his garret on fire? are his sonnets all burning? 


While the harsh distant voice on the night-breeze 
is dying, 

But “Nature's restorer,” (Young told us of yore;) 

From the eyes of the wretched is sure to be flying,— 

And the eye-lids of a Poet,are not the first things 

On which the coy goddess reposes her wings! 

At length he’s asleep, and the low moaning wind 








y m. Here then she is to 
divested to every thing like ill hu- 











Through his garret's wide “loop-heles” unheeded is ~~ tidings toi fiends 
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Arrection.—One of the prettiest speci- 
mens of Hindoo Poetry celebrates the his- 
tory of a youth, who, soon after his mar- 
riage, being compelled to make a long | 
journey, takes leave of his bride in the gar- | 
den belonging to his house. There he 
plants a spikenard; and enjoins her to watch 
over it with the most assiduous care. “As | 
long as this plant flourishes,” said he, “all | 
will be fortunate with me; but should it 
wither away, some fatal misfortune will, as- || 
suredly, happen to me.” Business, of an || 
important nature, detained the bridegroom 
from his home for several years. On his re- || 
turn, he assumed the garb of a Hindoo men-| 
dicant in order to see whether his wife had || 
been faithful to him or not during his ab- 
sence. Thus disguised, he calls at his | 
house, and being admitted into the garden, 
beholds his wife lost to every pleasure, but | 
that of weeping over the spikenard, which | 
still flourished under her care. 

----- -o--——-> 
Oh! give me back the days of feeling, 

When I was an expectant too; 

When through the wilds of fancy stealing, 

The strain of song was ever new:— 
When morning mists the scene surrounded, 

And buds foretold the promised rose; 
When bee-like, o'er the flowers I bounded, 

And pluck"d, and rifled, as T chose! 
Enough, yet little, formed my treasure— 

‘The hope of truth, iMusion’, pleasure, 
Give me the active ¢priug of gladness, 

Of pleasure stretched almost to pain; 

My hate, my love, in all their madness — 

Oh, give me back my youth again! | 





Wants.—Virtue wants more admiration, 
Wisdom more suppliants, Truth more real | 
friends, and Honesty more practitioners. 

The trader wants more profit, or less envy 
of his more fortunate neighbour, 

Religion wants less said about the theory, 
and more done in the way of practice. 

Philosophy wants a residence, and Fidcl- 
ity an asylum. 

Love, Charity, and Banks, want to be in 
better credit. 

Pride wants to be discarded, and Modest 
diffidence introduced. 





Power of Industry.—It was a beautiful ex-| 

* pression of a Chinese sage, that, by time! 
and industry a mulberry tree becomes’ a) 
silk shawl. If the following statement be || 
correct, it affords a still more striking proof || 
of what human ingenuity can accomplish. 
In the manufacture of steel, an article may 





a ee 


farmer, his cottage and stable were, by the | 


fall of the avalanche, inclosed in snow; his 
wife and daughter were at the time in the 
stable. Six weeks afterwards, the snow 
having melted a little, an opening was ef- 
fected, and the two females were found 


| alive, having been supported by the milk 


|of the cow during that long period.—The 
|space left free from the snow was sufficient 
for air, and fortunately there was a good 
winter’s stock of provisions for the cow 
near the stable. —Globe. 


Exercise gives strength to every fibre, 
and energy to all the vital powers. But 
exercise, like most good practises and ha- 
bits, may be carried to excess. 
toil not only shortens life, but brings less 
to pass than steady, but moderate labor. 
It is not, therefore, often advisable for 
farmers to perform what are called “great 
day’s work;”’ for one day of over exertion 
may cause weeks of debility, if not months 
of sickness. 


Anatomy.—W hoever considers the study 
of anatomy, I believe, will never be an 
atheist; the frame of man’s body, and co- 
herence of his parts, being so strange and 
paradoxical, that I hold it to be the greatest 
miracle of nature; though when all is done, 
I do not find she hath made it so much as 


| proof against one disease, lest it should be 


thought to have made it no less than a pri- 
son for the soul.—Life of Lord Herbert of 
Canterbury. 
—— 
VIRTUE—a sxketca. 
“The only amarantine flower on earth is virtue; 
The only lasting treasure, truth.” 


When the amiable and accomplished lady 
Jane Grey was confined in the tower, pre- 
vious to her execution, she wrote to her 
friend Dr. Ascham a letter containing the 
following beautiful passage: “There is an 
eternity for all that belongs to virtue, and 
what we have done for her will advance 
evento the sea, however small the rivulet 
may have been during our life.” 

How expressively true! the pure and un- 
sullied stream of virtue will ever meander 
through life’s chequered course to the 
boundless ocean of eternity and happiness. 
Cynthia may reflect her borrowed light— 
the sun may revolve in his diurnal rotation, 
and his satellites irradiate our world with 
their splendor—yet the season will arrive 
when the voice that called Chaos into sym- 





be raised from one half penny to 35,000 
guineas! A pound of crude iron cost one 
half penny; it is converted into steel, that 
steel is made into watch springs, every one| 
of which is sold for half a guinea, and weighs 


mertrical existence, will consign these cre- 
ated luminaries into the abyss of their for- 
mer darkness and oblivion. But virtue will 
live beyond the shades of the tomb—she 
will soar beyond the bounds of creation, 





only the 10th of a grain; after deducting 
for waste, there are in a pound weight 
7,000 grains. 
70,000 watch springs, the value of which, 
at half a guinea each, is 35,000 guineas, 





The Dumfries (Scotland) paper asserts, 
that a Dutch Pug Dog, belonging to a Mr. 
Mc Whir, has been taught to articulate the 


word * William,” very distinctly. He is 
not the only dog who can call names. 


. From English Papers. 
ExtTraoRvrxanr PRrEservation.—In a 
little work called “Voyages aux Alpes,” 
which has recently been published in Pa-, 
ris a curious account is given of an avalan- 
che which occurred in Switzerland many 
years ago. During the absence of a Swiss 





It therefore affords steel for | 


and be hallowed by the holy seraphim. 
Without virtue no man can be truly hap- 
|py- There is no temporal pursuit, no 
pleasurable avocation in life unaccompanied 
| by vicissitudes and disappointments. Every 
idle pleasure bas its consequent sorrow. 
} The foundation of actual happiness cannot 
jbe laid in a heart that engulders vice and 
jimmorality. Its basis is a good conscience; 
|and a pure conscience is the infallible con- 
|comitant of virtue and religion alone. The 
|wine cup that exhilarates the senses for a 
short lived moment; not only brings the 
melancholy reflections of a cooler judg- 
ment—but when indulged in licentiousness, 
itis the bane of every valuable and social 
blessing that belongs to the sanctity of cha- 
racter. Vice in every shape is illusory and 
pernicious; virtue is the only amaranth, It 


Extreme 


isa gem that never ceases to sparkle—it jy 
an attribute amiable to man, and sacred to 
God. 


From the Inverness Courier, 

Romance tx Rear Lirt.—We are in. 
debted to a friend in England for the follow. 
ing Interesting little narrative, which str. 
kingly illustrates the remark of Lord By. 
ron, that «Truth is sometimes stranger than 
jfiction.” We have before heard of the cir. 
| cumstance, and it is very beautifully alluded 
ito in one of Mr. Hazlitt’s Essays; but the 
following is a minute, and we may add au. 
thentic statement, for it was drawn up by 
a gentleman who knew the parties, and 
was long connected with the noble family 
|to whom it relates. 

“When the late Earl of Exeter was ip 
his minority, he married a lady of the name 
jand family of Vernon, of Hanbury, Wor. 
cestershire, from whom he was afterwards 
divorced. After the separation had taken 
place, Lord Exeter, his uncle, advised him 
(then the Hon. Mr. Cecil) to retire into the 
country for some time and pass for a private 
gentleman. He complied with the request 
and took his course into a retired part of 
Shropshire. There fixing his residence 
for some time at an inn in the small village 
of Hodnet, he became liberal to an unex 
ampled degree to all about him. Some 
people in the neighborhood formed suspi- 
cious notions of him, surmising that he was 
|a rogue in disguise, and accordingly shun- 
| ned his company. Others took him foran 

Indian Nabob, cr some eminent personage 
in disguise, and frequently he heard the 
| Tustics exclaim, ‘there gocsthe gentleman.’ 
| ‘Taking a dislike to this situation, be looked 
| out for board at some farm-house—but here 

again was a difficulty. Few families cared 
to take him, because he was too fine a gen- 
|tleman. At last, in consideration of the 
| liberal offers that he made, a farmer agreed 
ito fithim up aroom. Here he continued 
|under the name of Mr. Jones for about two 
| years, apparently contented with his retire- 
|ment. He used occasionally to go to Lon 
|don for a short time, for the purpose, as the 
|country people supposed, of collecting his 
| rents, but in reality, to resume the dignity 
|and society of his station. 

| uring this recluse life, time frequently 
} 

| 














































hung heavily on his hands, and he purcha 
sed some land with the view cf building 
lupon it. The workmen were at first averse 
|to undertake it, and he did not choose to 
| oppose or expostulate with them, as it might 
itend toa discovery. But on his lordship’s 
‘offering to pay a certain sum in advance, 

it was agreed that his design should be ex- 

ecuted. About this time, too, he under 
|| took the superintendence of the roads, the 
| management of the poor’s rates, Kc. all of 
which offices he filled with so much skill 
and discernment as surprised and astonish- 
ed the whole neighborhood. 

“He ventured also to pay his addresses 
to a young woman, a farmer’s daughter, but 
'was not attended to from motives of cat 
|tion, not being known sufficiently to be 

trusted. The person at whose house be 
lived being less scrupulous than the res 
permitted him to pay his addresses to bis 
daughter, whose rustic beauty and modesty 
he admired. And although the ¢ 

was placed in a humble lot, his lordsbip 
soon discovered that her virtues would ore 
day shed a lustre on a more exalted statio® 
On the farmer's return from bis labor in the 
field, the Hon. Mr. Cecil (as Mr. Jones) 


made proposals of marriage, and cra 
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—=—— 
consent of the ferale’s parents. ‘What,’ 


exchimed Mrs. Higgins, the farmer’s wife, 


‘marry our daughtgr to a fine gentleman, 
sstranger? No indeed.’ ‘But yes,’ replied 
her husband, ‘the gentleman has house and 


snd and plenty of money, and there is no) 


exception to his conduct.’ Consent being 
obtained, the match was made up, and in 


twelve months, by the aid of proper mas-| 


ems, this charming young country girl be- 
came an accomplished lady. 

“Shortly after this event, the Right Hon. 
Brownlow Cecil, Earl of Exeter, died, and 
his nephew succeeded to his title and es- 
ttes. This obliged him to leave his much 
loved retirement and hasten to town. He 
took his wife along with him, but said noth- 
ing of her new honors and exalted station. 
inthis way he called at several noblemen 
snd gentlemen’s seats, and at length arrived 
at Burleigh House, the seat of his noble an- 
cestors, near Stainford. The road was li- 
ned with gentlemen and tennatry, assembled 
to welcome their new lord and lady. They 
entered in their carriage through the Go- 
thic porch, which was hung round with 
flowers and evergreens, and passed up the 
avenue shaded by the old trees. ‘Oh!’ 
nid she, ‘what a paradise is this!’ The Earl 


could contain himself no longer, but ex-'! 
chimed, ‘It is thine, dear, and thou art || 
Countess of Exeter!’ She fell back in the 
They arri- 
ved at the House, her ladyship being recov- | 
ered, and were welcomed with every de- 


carriage, and fainted with joy. 


monstration of respect and affection. 


“Having settled his affairs to his satisfac- 
tion, he returned into Shropshire, disclosed | 
his rank, and placed his father-in-law in the 
mansion that he had built in the country, | 
and settled upon him an annuity of £500 
perannum. Afterwards he took the Count- 
ess to London, and introduced her to the 
fishionable world, where she was univer- 


ully admired and esteemed, 


LOGAN’S LAMENT. 
The sky was once bright o’er the path which I trod 


And the flowers sprang light from the green-bosom'd 


The hills ond the mountains were gay to my eye, 
And the . ild waters murmur'd in harmony by— 


The mountains still bloom and the waters still pour, 


Hut joy in my bosom shall never shine more. 


It was sweet once to sit by the gush of the spring, 


And bear in the wild-wood the mocking bird sing; 
It was blithe in the stillness and beauty of night, 
To eatch the soft echo that follow'd her flight— 
Thenight is still beautiful, sweet is the strain, 
But pleasure to Logan returns not again. 


My cabin was built on the verge of the lake, 
And beside me the voice of the cataract spake: 


The dark bosom’d forest stretch'd deep in the rear, 


And behind the blue mountains rose lofty and clear 
It was blithe to the heart, and serene to the eye, 

To see their long ridges uplifted on high. 

How oft have I sat by that cabin's low door, 

With those who shall sit by that cabin no more! 
And watch’d, in the last, fading light of the day, 
Which the shadows of twilight were driving away 
The proud eagle sail slowly over the wave, 


Like the Demon of Fear o'er the murderer's grave. 
The Great Spirit sent from the home of the blest» 


The brightest of blessings which Logan possess'd; 


"Twas the blessing of Love—oh! it twin'd round his 
heart 


A joy, which he fancied would never depart— 
His children and wife were more dear in his eye, 
Than the bloom of the earth, or the glow of the sky 


Thad long lov'd the white man—I gave him my hand, | 


I refus'd *gainst this nation to lift up the brand— 

My but was his home, and my hearth was his bed, 

And my food and my raiment were 
hungry, and naked, and weary of 

The sabin of Logan was epen to him, 


| The men of my nation, when passing, would say, 1 

\|* Lo! the friend of the white man,” and go on their 

} way. 

\| 1 thought to have built me my tent on their plain, 

And peacefully cultured my lie domain— 

But woe to the hand which the strong link could se- 
ver, 


And make Logan the foe of the white man forever, | 


| 
When I sat in the shade of my own alder tree, 


!) And saw the young scions surrounding my knee, 
|| No chief of my tribe was more happy than I, 
|| Sitting there in the light of my own native sky, 
|| As free at the air that was whispering above, 
|| And owning no bond, but the sweet tie of love. 


} 





But the Angel of Death was abroad on the blast, 
And over the flock of my bosom he pass’d— 

I had not the power his pinion to stay, 

| And with one fatal fap they were hurried away— | 
| At the voice of Destruction they sunk in the flood, | 
|| And the waves of Karaway were red with their blood. 





Revenge was my watch-word—for it have I fought; 

| And the boon is obtained whieh so dearly I bought; 

| With the blood of the white men my brand has been 
dy'd, 

} And the full, gushing fountain of vengeance is dried; 

| 1 have sent forth my wrath for the souls of the slain, 

| And peace to my country is weleome again. 


Yet think not I fear—'tisa passion unknown 

| To him, who now walks thro’ the forest alone; 

| For life isa thing without value to me,— 

I stand like the blackened and storm-shatter'd tree, 
Which the fury and seathe of the tempest have torn, 
Ah! who is there now for poor Logan to mourn!— 


Not one.—Not a creature on earth owns a part 
| In the life-drops that flow from his agoniz’d heart. 
No one comes to succour or pity his state, 

No one comes to sigh o’er the gloom of his fate,— 








Desolation sits krooding upon his hearth-stone, 
And Logan the Mingo is left all alone! 


| 


Yes! I wande: alone, like the deer on the hill, 


Like the mist of the mountain, that passes away, 
| Like the vapor that sbrinks from the coming of day. 


leaf hither, 
| So Logan goes forth,and no mortal asks whither. 


| A spirit comes over the mountains afar, 
Like the lovely, mild glow of the evening star; 
| Her robe is of light, and is streaming behind, 
| And she comes floating slow on the wings of the 
wind— 
It is she—my companion in love—it is she! 


’ 


The whisper of breezes! she calls me away!— 
| Oh! why should I linger? oh! why should I stay?— 
| Yes! take me, fair spirit, away to thy sky— 
| When joy is no more, ’tis a blessing to die.— 

On earth there is nothing to banish my pain— 

For pleasure to Logan returns not again! 


Written for the Port Folio, 
Mr. Editor. 
i|| Why are you so unmerciful to the mo. 


lare so lucky as to have one, is a complete 
| old fashioned humdrum sort of a person, and 
instigates you to satirize those who dress 
lin the mode, otherwise you would never 
| say so much about large sleeves, bonnets, &c. 
|—Or dont you write those articles yourself? 
| Ishould very much like to know whether 
you do or not, and I should very much like to 
know the names ofall your correspondents, 
-|| which, as Itake the paper, IthinkT am enti- 
tled to, but one thing, I must caution you 4- 
|| gainst;dont say any thing more against large 
sleeves; there is economy in that fashion, at 
least I think so, I may be mistaken but I fancy 
Thave made an important discovery; Those 











And a thousand wild fancies my dark bosom fill— 
! 


Like the light breeze that wafts the brown autumn | 


And the bright angel group round her bosom I see! | 


sleeves that buton tight to the elbow, and 
are so large at the top, may serve fhe pur- 
pose of a reticule or a pocket, who knows 
what use they may be put to? for instance— 


|a lady may unfasten”a button or two, and 


slip in any little articles she may want for 

instant use; a small Jooking-glass, a rouge- 

box, an essence bottle, a fan, in short any 

loose article—and there they may lie quite 
snug and safe.—Now is not this convenient? 
besides, at a party, many a delicate lady 

would like to taste the nice confectionaries 
&c. but refinement forbids. Now I am sure 
no person is less apt to be suspicious than 

fam and yetI can’thelp thinking, afew of 
the good things might easily slip in the 
sleeve, and be buttoned up snug.—I hope 

this will not come under the denomination 

of a libel, Lonly suppose guchathing. Ido 
not positively assert it to be true: only I do 
remember that I once happened to hit my 
elbow against a lady’s sleeve, and it rattled 
so! I think there must have been something 
besides her arm within it; but I am not cw. 
rious, I dislike curious people; (I mean in- 
quisitive,) for there are curiosilies enough 
of both sexes I think, to satisfy a connissi- 
eur, But as I was saying when I begun— 
there is no need of your troubling yourself 
about the ladies’ fashions, for they will ne- 
ver mind what you say, if you should hap- 
pen to be as wise as Solomon or as crusty a8 
Diogenes—or as witty as Addison, or any 
other wil—they will wear what are the new- 
est and the most expensive fashions. —But I 
think T can detect your motive Mr. Editap— 
I think you are afraid the ladies will bestow 
too much time on dress, and so neglect jit- 
erature. (Your paper for instance,) ohy 
Mr. Editor have I found you out? self in- 
terest governs us all!—Well I have made 
two discoveries, and that is sufficient for me 
for the present, forI never trouble my head 
about other peoples’ motives, or business— 














|| one cannot help it. 


|dern fushions? do you want us sll to look | 
\like dowdys, I dare say your wife, if you 








but if one is gifted with a natural sagacity 
Yours respectfully, 
P. P. Jun. 








| 
P. P. we have no doubt is a scion of the 


|Pry, family, inheriting a goodly portion 
|of the inquisitive sagacity of the pry- 
ing old gentleman, but as we are not in the 
i habit of paying much deference to such 
| characters, we shall suffer his impertinent 
curiosity to go unsatisfied.—Ed, 


The eldest daughter of Dr. Doddridge 
was a most lovely and engaging child. As 
|she was a great darling with her family and 
| friends, she often received invitations to 
different places at the same time. Her fa- 
ther once asked her, on such an occasion, 
what made every body love her so well? 
She answered, “Indeed, papa, I cannot 
think, unless it be because I love eve 
dy.” This interesting child died before she 
had completed her fifth year. 


Miss Hannah Dennis in Wayne county, N. 
Y., has pocketed 500 dollars of Mr. John A. 
Stewart’s money, because he did not do as 


he said about marrying her. Ifit cost him 
$500 not to her, how would it 
have cost him ifhe had married her? 
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SEPARATION. 

A change comes o’er my being—the last link, 

That bound me to its sympathies, is broken! 
And still I linger on its dreary brink, 

Waiting until the last command be spoken; 
Oh! who can tell how mournfully we think, 

When every passing moment brings a token 
Of that lost love, that, like the glowing sun, 
Warmed every beating pulse, until its sand was run. 





I may not pause to dream of days long past, 
When love like this kept vigil o'er my hours; 
For oh! remembrances so bitter cast 
Upon my withering heart their icy showers:— 
Thick on the ground, beneath the unpitying blast, 
My hopes lie seatter'd like decaying flowers; 
And as I contemplate the wreck aghast, | 
I feel that,in the heart, no spring time pours | 
Another flush or bloom o’er winter's leafless bowers: | 
! 
Winter of Death! and midnight of the Grave! | 
Ye give not back your victims from the tomb, 
Though nature bleed to lose the fond and brave. 
Your power shall crumble at the day of doom, 
Before His word, that stills the wind and wave, | 
And his own children, from your bondage free, 
Shall join the lov’d—the lost,—through all eternity. 
J. Cc. 





Oh! ye, who shroud the smiling earth in gloom, 


| 
| 
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Musical Festival.—This entertainment appears to 
have been very successful. The New York Courier | 


says, every one present was delighted beyond his an- || 
ticipations, and expresses a hope, that Mr. Horn, I] 


Mrs. Greene, Mercer and Roberts, old and 
deserved favourites, make their appearance 


or the Strolling Gentleman. 


The Academy ofFine Arts is now open 
for the reception of visitors. The collec- 
tion of paintings is uncommonly fine and 
many of them have never before been ex- 
hibited in this city. 

American Monthly Magazine. The second 
number of this interesting work contains a 
|fair proportion of the faults and beauties of 
|its editor. With all its blemishes the Morn- 
|ing Herald recomends it as the best work 
| of the kind in the country. 


Goxp.—It is stated in the Cheraw, (S. C.) 
* Radical,” that at a boat launch in that place 
on the 2d inst, a solid lump of North Caro- 
lina Gold moulded somewhat in the shape 
of a man, inan erect posture, was exhibited 
on the deck of the said boat, to the wishful 
eyes of a large number of spectators. The 





| 
| 


'|rich mass is said to weigh one hundred and 


thirty-eight pounds, worth about thiriy-five 
thousand dollars! The whole was taken 


|| from a mine in Montgomery county, and the 


owner was several years in gathering the 
small particles of which the mass is compo- 
sed. 


Joun Jay.—The New York American 
says:—‘john Jay, whose death we yester- 


||day announced, was, we suspect, the last 


survivor of the Congress of 1774. Per- 
haps of all the men of that day, then employ- 
ed in formal public revolutionary trust, Eg- 
bert Benson now alone remains; Mr. Ben- 





to night in O’Kiefe’ s comedy of Wild Oats,}| 


ty has been very distinctly and decidediy 
expressed. It has frowned indignantly on 
the attempt at introducifig doctrines whose 
direct an unequivocal tendency, would be 
to distroy the bonds which bind man tohis 
fellow man, dissolving the inestimable liga. 
ments of society, and undermining the very 
foundation of all good order and gover. 
ment. 

The virtue, the good sense, and enlight. 
ened experience which reigns among the 
| People, are infinitely superior to the dely. 

sions of fanaticism in any shape, and will ef. 
fectually preserve the excellent institutions 
under which we live, against the glaring 
adsurdities with which speculative philos. 
ophers would attempt to delude and mis. 
lead the credulous. 

No—we would offer no opposition tothe 
springs of “knowledge” whose streams if 
left to themselves, will speedily become 
stagnant; their poisonous and bitter waters, 
were they not choked up by their own gross 
impurities, would taint, with their cor. 
|rupting power the brightest and loveliest 
flowers of existence, and prove more de- 
| grading, and devasing to every God-like at- 

tribute of the human soul—to every exalted 
| virtue, than the oblivious waters of *‘Lethe’s 
| fabled stream.” 
| There lives not the woman within the 








will be able to give another before his departure for || $0 having been in the same year (1774) a/|| pale of christendom, who acknowledges the 


Europe. The Saloon was crowded in every part 
with the beauty and fashion of the city, a large 
proportion of the company were ladies, whose light 
and beautiful appearance added brilliancy to the 
scene. ‘The first part~sacred music—did not it ap- 
peargafford the satisfaction that had been anticipa- 
ted. But the overture, La Gazza Ladra, with which 
the second part d, was admirably perform- 
ed, by an orchestra, said to have been the fullest 
ever assembled in that city. Among the names not 
already familiar to the public, we see honourable 
mention made of Miss Sterling. Her solo on the 
piano, the Fall of Paris, is said to have been well 
played; her touch, says the Courier, is soft and del- 
jeate, her runs are clear and distinct. And Miss 
Pearson who sung one of the solo paris of “Strike 
the Harp,” it is said, has a very sweet voice, and 
bids fair, to become one of our first vocalists, This 
Saloon is one of the most tasteful buildings in the 
city, and was splendidly lit up fur the occasion. 





Infant School.—Those who were present on Fri- 
day last at the Musical Fund Hall, were highly grat- 
ified with the examination of the little pupils of the 
above schoo]. We are sorry that its funds are not 
adequate to the proper support of an institution, 
which promises to be of so much real and perma- 
nent utility; and trast the evidence which has been 
given of its happy effects, will havea tendency, as it 
assuredly should, of adding to its resources, and thus 
extending its means of doing good, As usual in all 
similar labours of love, the ladies have been the 
most praise worthy in their persevering exertions, 
and under their charitable auspices, we hope yet to 
see the institution flourish: 


ITEMS. 


Abundance of green peas are in market 
at the moderate price of $6 per bushel. 


A grand concert of vocai and instrument- 
al music will be given this evening at the 
theatre in Arch street. 

The theatre in walnut street opens this 
evening for a summer season under the 


| member of the General Committee of Duch- 
ess county, 

| **The death of Gov. Jay has left but one 
| survivor of the Convention, which, in 1777, 
framed the Constitution of the state of New 
| York—Comfort Sands, Esq. of this city.” 
Form the Newport Republican. 


Fashion, that fickle goddess, now sits 
|upon the summit of the ladies heads, ina 
little mountain of hair. One plait is heaped 
|upon another, like Pelion upon Ossa, until 
|the eye grows weary in its efforts to reach 
ithe topmost The beauty of the face is dis- 
|rega ed, in the astonishment with which 
| we gaze upon the bushy incumbent of the 
jcrown. There may be to the eye of taste 
| something glorious in this mighty mass of 
jhair, but we detest it‘ we denounce it, and 
|most sincerely wish that St. Clements of 
| Alexandria were alive to preach against it. 
“False hair” says he‘‘is a horrible impiety 
as if the hair that God has given us, were 
not good enough for us!’? 

Look now but at a blooming fair, 

Her head holds up a ton of hair; 
When summer comes, we much mistake, 

If with the load her head don’t ache. 
Take down that mass of borrow’d hair, 

And leave your own in ringlets there. 


| virtuous affection, and the unsullied loveli- 
| ness of her sex, as something more than 
mere shadowy words, but would instinctive’ 
ily shrink with unfeigned abhorrence from 
|the approach of the syren, who would lure 
|her from the paths of peace, under whate- 
ver specious or plausible disguise. 

We cannot find *Love’s Vagaries.” 

Communications received since our last, 
will be duly considered. 

Our correspondents sometimes forget to 
| pay the postage on their letters. Thisis 
| fault which should be mended. 
| The “Ow?” was not received in time for 
this number.. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





| On Tuesday evening» 12th inst. by the Rev. Mr 
Keily, Mr. Andrew M’Calla, of this city, to Mi# 
| Ellen M’Gauley, of Southwark. 
| Henry Clarke, of Richmond Va., to Mary Maule 
| of this city.—Mr. George W. Richards to Miss L. 4 
| Guen.—Mr. J. J. Woodward, to Elizabeth Graham 
j daughter of the Jate Justice Cox, Esq.—Mr. Rich 
, ard Vurmillion to Miss Elizabeth Brgiht. 


MARRIED. 














TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
We cannot grant the solicitation of ‘ Opie’ 

toadmit into our columns any discussion of 
the tendency of the visionary speculations 
with which the public has been recently 
abused. Any such notice of so gross an out- 
rage on public opinion would be little less 
than an insult on the feelings and common- 
sense of our readers; pre-supposing the ex- 
stence of asolitary doubt in their minds, 
on a subject, where we are satisfied there 





of Messrs. S Chapman, and 
Seusilteuens; te. and tee Wood, Mr, and 





can be none. The deciscion of the comuni- 


| 


DIED. 





In Delaware on the third ultimo. William-08 
the 4th, James Munro, and on the 13th, Caroline,all 
children of Fredus Pennington. 


TO ALL THE LADIES. Just published 
and for sale by J. Grigg,No. 9 north 4th. st 
The ladies’ Lexicon and parlour compa 
ion, containing nearly every word in 
English language and exhibiting the plural 
of nouns, and the participles of verbs: 
also particularly adapted tothe useof: 
and academies, by Wm. Grimshaw, Es 


| 


! 











author of a History of the United Stste® @ i’ 


